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Foreword 


VCtTH  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  THE  SCHALKENBACH  FOUNDA- 
TION, Citizens'  Housing  and  Planning  Council  was  able  to  under- 
take a  survey  of  the  financial  results  of  the  City's  policy  of  disposing 
of  surplus  land.  The  report  of  Dr.  Edwin  Spengler  of  Brooklyn 
College  and  his  staff  is  the  fruit  of  this  encouragement. 

The  purpose  of  Citizens'  Housing  and  Planning  Council  in 
undertaking  this  study  was  to  learn  whether  the  policy  of  land 
disposal  was  justified  in  immediate  financial  return.  It  is  fair  to 
state  that  in  the  areas  covered  by  Dr.  Spengler  the  financial  returns 
do  apparently  justify  the  City's  policy  of  land  disposal.  There  is 
still  the  question  of  whether  the  holding  of  certain  land  from  sale 
might  be  justified  for  other  reasons  affecting  long-term  city  policy. 
In  order  to  determine  this,  the  Schalkenbach  Foundation  has  gen- 
erously agreed  to  finance  a  study  of  the  results  of  similar  transac- 
tions in  the  Borough  of  Staten  Island  during  a  recent  period  when 
land  values  in  that  borough  were  drastically  rising  as  contrasted 
with  the  relatively  stable  values  existing  in  the  first  study. 

Citizens'  Housing  and  Planning  Council  is  deeply  grateful  to 
the  Robert  Schalkenbach  Foundation  for  making  this  study  pos- 
sible; to  Dr.  Spengler  and  his  colleagues  at  the  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research  for  their  expert  accomplishment;  and  to  Dr.  Chester 
Rapkin  and  the  Committee  for  interpreting  the  findings. 

Roger  Starr,  Executive  Director 
Citizens'  Housing  and  Planning  Council 
of  New  York,  Inc. 

Willkie  Memorial  Building 
20  West  40th  Street 
New  York,  NY.  10018 
August  1965 


Some  l  oin iik-ii I *s  on 

Land  Disposal  Policy 
in  NVw  York  City 

Professor  Spengler  and  his  staff  in  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  are  in- 
deed to  be  commended  for  their  scholarly  analysis  of  the  economics  of  surplus 
city-owned  real  estate.  In  order  to  determine  whether  it  would  be  more  prudent 
for  the  city  to  retain  title  to  property  acquired  through  in  rem  proceedings,  or 
through  condemnation,  and  as  the  result  of  gifts,  they  assembled  data  on  a  sample 
of  approximately  2,000  lots  sold  at  auction  by  the  city  between  1950  and  1958. 

The  findings  reveal  that  the  city  has  benefited  in  considerable  measure  from 
the  expeditious  sale  of  land  that  is  not  required  for  public  purposes.  It  is  estimated 
that  a  return  of  roughly  8  percent  in  additional  real  estate  tax  revenues  and  in 
savings  on  bond  interest  payments  were  realized  as  the  result  of  sale  rather  than 
retention  of  the  land.  This  is  over  and  above  a  sales  price  of  $5.6  million  derived 
from  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  auction.  Professor  Spengler  observed  that  in  only 
a  limited  number  of  instances  was  there  a  sharp  rise  in  land  values,  and  in  the 
most  part  these  were  attributable  to  investments  made  by  the  private  purchaser 
in  improvements  rather  than  to  an  inflation  of  the  value  of  the  land  itself. 

In  all,  the  report  concludes  that  the  city  would  not  be  justified  in  holding 
properties  in  the  expectation  of  a  rise  in  land  values  because  the  annual  real  and 
imputed  revenues  derived  by  the  city  will  in  all  likelihood  be  larger  than  the 
average  annual  increase  in  land  value. 

The  study  was  motivated  by  a  change  in  the  city's  policy  of  reserving  any 
parcel  of  land  that  a  public  agency  indicated  could  be  of  potential  future  municipal 
use.  This  practice  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  over  10,000  parcels  of  land,  some 
of  which  had  been  held  for  the  major  part  of  a  generation.  A  city  agency  can 
still  request  a  specific  site  be  held  for  its  use,  but  such  a  reservation  extends  only 
for  one  year  and  lapses  if  it  is  not  renewed  by  that  time.  Professor  Spengler  feels 
that  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  repurchase  a  piece  of  land  that  the  city  once  held, 
and  these  instances  have  been  very  small  in  number,  a  policy  of  selling  land  within 
a  short  period  after  its  acquisition  is  more  desirable  from  a  financial  point  of  view 
than  returning  to  the  "alternative  policy  of  maintaining  a  large  land  bank  for 
supplying  possible  future  sites  for  public  purposes." 

While  the  rapid  disposition  of  publicly  owned  land  may  be  financially 
prudent,  we  are  led  to  wonder  whether  the  City  is  forgoing  a  valuable  opportunity 
to  develop  an  instrument  that  can  be  useful  in  the  guidance  of  future  growth. 
The  City  of  New  York  has  been  devoting  a  considerable  amount  of  time,  money, 
and  energy  to  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  plan  through  its  work  on  the 


Community  Renewal  Program  and  its  other  efforts  in  the  City  Planning  Com- 
mission. As  difficult  as  it  will  be  to  prepare  the  body  of  precepts  and  analyses 
which  will  constitute  such  plan,  its  implementation  will  be  even  more  formidable. 

The  traditional  devices  of  zoning,  subdivision  control,  investment  and  capital 
improvements,  and  others  are  able  to  cope  with  only  a  portion  of  the  total  problem. 
It  may  very  well  be  that  the  city's  utilization  of  acquired  land  could  be  welded 
into  a  means  of  providing  facilities  that  will  encourage  desirable  trends  or  arrest 
those  which  the  city  wishes  to  curtail.  This  may  be  more  feasible  in  the  outlying 
areas  (where,  incidentally,  the  study  showed  the  most  rapid  rise  in  land  values) 
than  in  the  core  of  the  city  where  urban  renewal  and  other  types  of  massive  inter- 
vention may  be  more  effective. 

In  many  cities  of  Western  Europe,  particularly  in  Stockholm,  the  municipal 
land  bank  has  been  an  extremely  effective  means  of  determining  the  direction  of 
growth  and  the  type  of  facilities  to  be  constructed  by  private  as  well  as  by 
public  action.  Now  that  the  financial  facts  of  the  case  have  been  established, 
the  next  step  in  this  analysis  should  be  the  examination  of  a  possible  utilization  of 
city-owned  land  as  an  instrument  of  comprehensive  planning. 

Chester  Rapkin 

chpc  committee  on  disposal  of  city  land 

Charles  S.  Ascher  Chester  Rapkin 

J.  Clarence  Davies,  Jr.  Edwin  H.  Spengler 

Albert  Pleydell  Roger  Starr 
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Introductory  Statement 


1  he  question  of  policy  concerning  the  handling  of  public  lands  has  been  hotly 
debated  since  the  colonial  times.  The  government  could  assume  managerial  re- 
sponsibility in  operating  the  lands  to  which  it  has  title,  or  it  might  lease  them 
to  private  entrepreneurs,  or  sell  the  properties  to  individual  and  corporate  investors. 
From  the  fiscal  point  of  view,  the  choice  that  is  made  among  these  three  alternatives 
will  determine  how  public  revenues  will,  in  the  main,  be  derived — i.e.,  from  the 
profits  of  government  enterprise,  the  rent  of  government-owned  land,  or  the 
taxation  of  private  property. 

Shortly  after  this  nation  was  founded  its  leaders  arrived  at  a  basic  policy 
decision:  the  rich  patrimony  of  federal  lands  would  be  disposed  of,  as  quickly 
as  possible,  to  private  settlers.  The  rapid  expansion  of  the  country  in  the  decades 
that  followed  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  policy  in  stimulating 
growth  and  development.  History  also  teaches  us,  however,  that  these  gains  were 
achieved  at  great  cost,  including  the  widespread  waste  of  natural  resources  and 
the  wild  speculation  in  land.  Whether  one  of  the  other  alternatives  would  have 
better  served  the  needs  of  the  nation  will  be  never  be  known,  but  the  relative 
merits  of  these  public  domain  policies  continue  to  be  debated  in  treatises  on  public 
finance. 

More  than  theoretical  interest  has  developed  in  the  subject  within  recent 
years,  as  federal  and  state  governments  have  begun  to  review  the  controversial 
issue  of  the  sale  of  public  property  to  private  buyers,  particularly  in  its  application 
to  mineral-rich  areas.  At  the  local  level,  the  practice  of  disposing  of  city-owned 
land  has  been  challenged  in  several  quarters.  Those  who  recommend  conservation 
of  municipal  land  for  future  public  use  argue  that  it  is  short-sighted  to  alienate 
title  to  parcels  that  may  ultimately  be  required  for  schools,  parks,  or  housing. 

It  is  the  stated  policy  of  the  City  of  New  York  to  sell  at  public  auction  all 
land  which  it  owns  and  for  which  it  has  no  present  or  foreseeable  use.  The  major 
objective  is  to  place  the  land  back  on  the  tax  rolls.  Some  segments  of  the  public 
and  the  press  have  criticized  this  policy,  suggesting  that  long-term  benefits  are 
being  sacrificed  for  ready  cash. 

What  has  been  the  history  of  properties  sold  by  New  York  City  at  public 
auction?  Do  the  facts  indicate  that  the  present  policy  of  selling  city-owned  land 
is  sound? 
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Land  Sales  Policy  in  New  York  City 

Titles  to  real  estate  are  acquired  by  New  York  City  in  a  variety  of  ways: 
(1)  through  in  rem  foreclosure  for  non-payment  of  taxes,  (2)  through  condemnation 
proceedings,  and  (3)  as  a  result  of  gifts  or  grants  to  the  City.  In  addition,  surplus 
property  arises  when  sites,  no  longer  in  use,  are  declared  in  excess.  These  include 
such  parcels  as  abandoned  reservoirs,  watersheds,  obsolete  school  buildings  and 
Sanitation  Department  depots. 

The  Department  of  Real  Estate  becomes  the  custodian  of  this  property  and 
is  charged  by  the  Administrative  Code  with  putting  non-tax-producing  parcels 
back  on  the  tax  rolls.  City  departments  interested  in  the  possible  use  of  any 
of  these  sites  can  ask  that  a  given  piece  of  land  be  held  in  reserve.  Over  the  years 
this  has  resulted  in  a  "land  bank"  consisting  of  more  than  10,000  parcels  requested 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Department  of  Sanitation,  the  Department  of  Parks, 
and  other  city  agencies.  Some  of  these  parcels  have  been  held  for  fifteen  to 
twenty  years. 

In  March  1964,  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner  issued  an  executive  order  designed  to 
eliminate  the  retention  of  properties  for  unreasonably  long  periods  of  time.  The 
Site  Selection  Board,  created  by  the  new  City  Charter,  is  the  final  arbiter  on  requests 
filed  by  city  agencies.  Reservations  for  specific  sites  are  good  for  one  year,  but  lapse 
if  not  renewed  before  the  expiration  date.  Thus,  provision  is  made  for  a  con- 
tinuous review  of  the  City's  surplus  land  holdings,  and  for  an  acceleration  of  the 
sales  of  idle  property.  This  new  procedure  has  heightened  the  controversy  over  the 
quick  disposal  of  public  lands  and  has  raised  important  questions  relating  to  results 
thus  far  obtained  with  parcels  previously  sold. 

Scope  of  Study 

This  study  encompasses  a  sizable  number  of  the  properties  sold  at  auction  by 
New  York  City  during  the  nine-year  period  1950-58.  The  original  data  con- 
sisted of  almost  two  thousand  lots  selected  at  random  from  the  "Sales  at  Public 
Auction"  for  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  as  recorded  in  the  Property  Records  Division 
of  the  New  York  Department  of  Real  Estate.  Relatively  small  pieces  of  land, 
selling  for  less  than  $1,000  per  parcel,  were  eliminated;  the  balance  of  1,751  lots 
provided  the  basis  for  a  comprehensive  survey  involving  an  examination  of 
changes  in  dimensions,  and  in  assessed  values.* 

Data  obtained  for  each  item  included  the  block  and  lot  number,  dimensions  at 
time  of  sale,  the  sales  price  and  year  of  sale,  original  assessed  value  and  subsequent 
changes  in  assessed  values  and  dimensions  through  the  1963  fiscal  year.** 

♦The  analysis  is  based  upon  assessed  valuations  compiled  by  the  Tax  Department  of  New  York 
City.  We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  market  values  are,  in  many  cases,  different  (usually 
higher)  than  assessed  values.  However,  for  purposes  of  comparison  of  changes,  or  for  use  in 
noting  trends  of  advance  or  decline,  the  assessed  figures  are  deemed  to  be  justified. 
**A  classified  summary  of  these  data  appears  in  tabular  form  in  appendices  which  are  available 
for  inspection  at  the  offices  of  the  Citizens'  Housing  and  Planning  Council. 
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As  the  analysis  progressed  it  become  apparent  that  our  original  data  were 
composed  of  two  major  categories:  755  parcels  acquired  because  of  non-payment 
of  taxes,  and  996  parcels  obtained  through  condemnation  proceedings.  Normally 
the  majority  of  the  sales  at  public  auction  consists  of  in  rem  properties  on  which 
taxes  are  in  arrears.  The  high  proportion  of  condemnation  parcels  in  the  data  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  during  the  years  1952-58  there  was  an  unusual  amount 
of  activity  in  assembling  land  required  for  various  urban  renewal  projects  in  Brook- 
lyn and  Manhattan.  Inasmuch  as  the  latter  class  of  property  is  usually  disposed  of 
for  some  semi-public  use  such  as  housing,  health  and  welfare  services,  or  edu- 
cational purposes,  the  major  objective  in  selling  them  was  not  for  restoration  to 
the  tax  rolls.  Attention  will,  therefore,  be  directed  mainly  to  the  sample  of  755 
lots  comprising  the  tax  delinquent  properties;  a  summary  of  the  urban  renewal 
projects  appears  toward  the  end  of  this  report. 

Method  of  Classification 

N  O  SINGLE  FORMULA  would  adequately  account  for  the  patterns  of  potential 
land  use  among  the  parcels  sold  at  auction  by  the  City  of  New  York.  Certain  lots 
are  rather  small  or  are  hemmed  in  by  other  properties;  some  are  vacant,  while 
others  necessitate  demolition  of  existing  structures  before  they  can  be  put  to 
profitable  use.  Some  are  suitable  for  development  and  can  be  subdivided  into 
smaller  building  lots;  still  others  are  strategically  located  and  can  be  assembled 
with  other  parcels  in  order  to  acquire  plottage. 

To  better  understand  the  character  of  the  properties  sold  by  the  City  and  the 
significance  of  the  changes  in  their  assessed  values,  we  have  divided  our  sample 
into  several  groups.  The  first  category  is  comprised  of  those  lots  which  have  re- 
mained unchanged  in  boundary  lines  and  dimensions.  These  are  relatively  simple 
cases  where  there  have  been  no  radical  alterations  other  than  the  possible  rehabili- 
tation, renovation,  or  replacement  of  the  buildings  on  the  land.  A  total  of  388 
parcels  (329  in  Brooklyn,  and  59  in  Manhattan)  are  so  described,  representing 
51.4%  of  the  sample.  This  category  is  further  divided  into  sub-classes  as  follows: 

(1)  properties  currently  enjoying  full  or  partial  exemption  (2)  lots  that  have 
decreased  in  value  (3)  lots  whose  value  remained  unchanged  (4)  those  whose 
assessed  values  have  increased  less  than  20%  from  the  date  of  sale  through  1963-64, 
and  (5)  those  whose  assessed  values  have  increased  by  20%  or  more. 

The  second  category  is  comprised  of  367  properties  (324  in  Brooklyn  and  43 
in  Manhattan)  which  have  had  their  boundary  lines  altered.  These  include:  (1) 
"simple  splits"  —  i.e.,  where  a  lot  has  been  fragmented  into  a  number  of  smaller 
lots,  with  all  of  the  latter  still  remaining  in  the  sample  as  part  of  the  original  area 

(2)  "simple  mergers,"  involving  the  combination  of  two  or  more  lots  in  the  sample 
to  form  a  larger  plot,  with  no  change  in  the  total  area  (3)  "complex  mergers," 
where  some  parcels  not  in  the  sample  are  combined  with  one  or  more  lots  in  the 
sample — thus  altering  the  size  of  the  base  area  upon  which  a  comparative  evaluation 
study  can  be  mounted.  Private  properties  that  were  joined  later  to  those  in  the 
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sample  are  referred  to  as  "added  lots"  (4)  miscellaneous  alterations — including 
such  items  as  street  openings,  waterfront  changes,  revisions  in  the  basic  city  map, 
combinations  of  splits,  mergers,  and  "spin-offs"  not  falling  under  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  headings. 

Analysis  of  Categories 

Properties  Not  Changing  in  Size 

As  was  previously  stated,  the  properties  that  remained  unchanged  in  boundary 
lines  and  dimensions  constituted  more  than  half  of  the  sample.  Originally  sold 
by  the  City  during  the  period  1950-58  for  an  aggregate  bid  price  of  just  under  four 
million  dollars,  these  388  lots  were  recorded  on  the  1963-64  tax  rolls  at  a  total  land 
and  improvement  value  of  $17,625,270  or  more  than  four  times  their  assessed 
values  at  the  time  of  the  public  auction. 

An  examination  of  Tables  1  and  2  reveals  that  of  the  388  lots  being  con- 
sidered, 22  decreased  in  value  and  78  remained  unchanged.  In  addition,  9  are 
exempt  or  partially  exempt,  thereby  resulting  in  a  substantial  reduction  in  their 
current  valuation  for  real  estate  tax  purposes;  47  of  the  remaining  properties  rose 
in  value  by  20%  or  less.  Without  exception  these  increases  are  attributable  either 
to  a  modest  appreciation  in  the  land  value  or  to  slight  upward  adjustments  in  the 
appraisal  of  existing  improvements.  The  latter  properties  account  for  an  aggregate 
gain  in  value  of  only  $32,150. 

This  leaves  232  lots  (200  in  Brooklyn  and  32  in  Manhattan)  or  approximately 
60%  of  all  the  parcels  not  changing  in  size,  which  hold  the  key  to  an  explanation 
of  the  growth  in  assessed  values  for  this  category.  In  Brooklyn  the  total  land 
value  of  these  lots  increased  from  $711,675  at  the  time  of  sale  to  $1,312,530  in 
1963-64.  The  corresponding  land  and  improvement  value  increased  from  $832,975 
to  $3,173,980.  Gross  receipts  from  the  sales  of  these  properties  amounted  to 
$970,155 — 14%  more  than  the  taxable  values  when  sold.  While  land  values  have 
not  quite  doubled,  the  combined  land  and  improvement  values  have  more  than 
trebled.  In  Manhattan,  the  auction  sales  of  the  32  lots  yielded  the  City  $2,306,200, 
which  was  slightly  less  than  the  assessed  value  of  the  land.  Land  values  have  since 
risen  from  $2,333,300  to  $3,577,500  while  assessed  values  of  land  and  improvement 
have  soared  from  $2,578,010  to  $13,611,000. 

The  most  spectacular  change  in  value  occurred  in  block  895,  lot  1,  in  Man- 
hattan where  the  original  land  and  improvement  value  of  $1,715,000  in  1952  in- 
creased to  $10,750,000  in  1963-64.  In  this  instance,  the  land  value  rose  from 
$1,670,000  to  $2,500,000  while  the  value  of  the  improvement  accounted  for  more 
than  $8,200,000  of  the  increase.  This  26-story  structure  is  the  National  Distillers 
Building,  at  99  Park  Avenue.  Another  significant  growth  in  value  is  recorded  for 
block  2180,  lot  371,  which  rose  from  $48,000  in  1953  to  $1,420,000  in  1963-64. 
Although  not  as  large  in  absolute  value  as  the  previous  example,  this  latter  parcel 
(now  known  as  Fort  Tryon  Terrace)  represents  a  percentage  increase  of  2,858% 
of  which  the  land  constitutes  a  gain  of  $77,000  and  the  building  an  increase  of 
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$1,295,000  in  assessed  values.  When  these  two  exceptional  cases  are  withdrawn  from 
the  sample  for  Manhattan,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  balance  of  the  lots  experienced  an 
increase  in  land  values  of  only  slightly  more  than  50f  >  ,  while  aggregate  land  and 
improvement  values  rose  by  approximately  77' . 

l*ro|»<krf  i«kK  Changing  in  Size 

Tables  3  and  4  show  that  among  the  properties  that  changed  in  dimensions 
or  boundary  lines,  64  (all  in  Brooklyn)  were  broken  into  smaller  lots.  These  are 
the  so-called  "simple  splits"  and  involve  the  creation  of  186  new  lots.  Most  of 
this  land  was  originally  unimproved  and  was  subsequently  subdivided  into  build- 
ing lots  on  which  substantial  improvements  were  constructed.  The  result  has  been 
a  remarkable  increase  in  taxable  values.  From  an  original  assessed  value  of  $303,500 
these  properties  rose  to  52,900,(50— a  gain  of  over  850%. 

Typical  among  these  properties  was  block  6072,  lot  9.  With  an  original  land 
value  of  $6,000,  it  was  split  into  two  smaller  lots,  each  with  a  land  value  of  $3,000. 
Improvements  assessed  at  $13,000  were  then  constructed  on  each  lot.  Among  the 
larger  increases  that  were  realized  was  a  parcel  of  seven  lots  which  was  split  up 
into  sixteen  new  building  sites.  Originally  assessed  at  $9,800  in  1957,  the  bid  price 
for  these  seven  lots  was  $36,000.  After  development,  two  of  the  newly  improved 
properties  were  assessed  at  $17,800  apiece,  while  the  other  fourteen  were  assigned 
values  of  $17,500  each  for  a  grand  total  of  $280,600.  Only  two  lots  (block  5754, 
lot  21,  and  7337,  lot  35)  in  this  group  of  64  showed  no  increase  in  value  during  the 
period  under  review,  and  another  parcel  (block  2173,  lot  31),  completely  exempt, 
failed  to  increase  the  tax  base. 

The  reverse  of  the  "simple  split"  is  the  "simple  merger".  Here,  the  original 
lots  in  the  sample  were  combined  to  form  a  smaller  number  of  larger-sized  plots. 
In  Brooklyn,  91  lots  were  merged,  in  this  fashion,  to  create  37  new  lots,  and  in 
Manhattan  8  lots  were  combined  to  form  4  new  ones.  The  total  land  value  of  these 
parcels  rose  from  $395,450  to  $636,400;  meanwhile  the  land  and  improvement 
value  mounted  from  $401,550  before  acquisition  to  $2,257,900  in  1963-64  when 
the  mergers  and  new  construction  had  been  completed,  indicating  an  increase  of 
more  than  460' <  on  the  tax  rolls.  In  part,  these  higher  valuations  illustrate  the 
point  that  larger  parcels  of  land  tend  to  be  utilized  to  greater  advantage.  However, 
the  major  proportion  of  the  gain  in  taxable  values  is  traceable  to  the  cost  of 
new  construction  on  these  sites. 

Conspicuous  among  the  new  lots  is  one  that  accounts  for  almost  40%  of  the 
recorded  increase  in  land  and  improvement  values  for  this  entire  category  of 
simple  mergers;  viz.  block  4597,  lot  70,  in  Brooklyn.  Formed  through  the  combi- 
nation of  nine  smaller  vacant  lots  assessed  at  $12,600,  the  larger  plot,  together  with 
the  building,  is  now  assessed  at  $750,000— an  increase  of  5,850fyr !  Only  $6,000  was 
paid  for  the  land,  i.e.,  one-tenth  of  its  current  assessed  value.  Less  important  in 
absolute  dollar  value,  but  also  experiencing  a  large  percentage  rise  in  value,  were 
lots  35  and  36,  in  block  8020,  also  in  Brooklyn.  Combined,  they  increased  from 
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an  original  $850  assessment  to  a  land  and  building  valuation  of  $19,000.  As  of 
1963-64  several  of  these  merged  properties  were  still  unimproved.  With  the  con- 
struction of  new  buildings  on  these  sites  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  a  still 
greater  rise  in  taxable  values.  Note  should  be  taken  of  two  exempt  parcels  in  this 
category — block  2681,  lot  39,  and  block  4328,  lot  15.  They  were  sold  by  the 
City  in  1952-53  for  $39,000  compared  with  assessed  value  at  the  time  of  $60,700. 
Currently,  if  they  did  not  enjoy  the  privilege  of  complete  tax  exemption  these 
properties  would  add  another  $436,500  to  the  tax  base. 

A  third  category  among  the  properties  that  have  experienced  a  change  in 
size  is  the  complex  merger.  Some  130  lots  in  the  sample  are  so  classified  (117  in 
Brooklyn,  and  13  in  Manhattan).  The  117  Brooklyn  properties  have  been  merged 
with  124  additional  parcels  acquired  from  private  interests  to  form  73  entirely  new 
and  larger  plots  with  an  aggregate  area  considerably  greater  than  that  which 
formed  the  original  sample.  Similarly,  in  Manhattan,  the  13  parcels  have  been 
combined  with  17  other  properties  to  form  10  new  building  lots  which  now  appear 
on  the  tax  rolls.  Worth  $441,100  in  assessed  value  for  land  and  improvements  at 
the  time  they  were  disposed  of  by  the  City  (see  Tables  3  and  4),  these  merged 
parcels  are  now  assessed  at  a  combined  value  of  $13,582,350.  In  order  to  arrive 
at  a  suitable  basis  of  comparison,  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  the  land  and  improvement 
value  of  the  lots  originally  included  in  the  sample,  the  assessed  value  of  properties 
that  were  later  acquired  from  private  sources.  These  are  recorded  at  $1,074,700 
for  Brooklyn  and  $554,300  for  Manhattan.  Thus,  the  total  base  value  of  all  the  lots 
involved  in  the  mergers  was  $2,070,100.  Comparing  this  with  the  above-mentioned 
1963-64  assessed  value  of  $13,582,350,  it  follows  that  an  over-all  rise  in  value  of 
almost  560c/c  is  attributable  to  these  properties.  The  recorded  increase  in  land 
values  for  this  category  was  just  over  100%,  while  new  construction  and  improve- 
ments accounted  for  the  major  portion  of  this  upward  adjustment  in  assessed  values. 

The  final  group  of  miscellaneous  alterations  consists  of  52  lots  in  Brooklyn 
and  22  lots  in  Manhattan.  A  total  of  $557,475  was  realized  by  New  York  City  when 
these  properties  were  sold.  This  compares  with  $525,675  in  assessed  values  at  the 
time  of  sale. 

When  disposed  of  by  the  City,  most  of  this  land  was  unimproved.  During  the 
past  decades  sweeping  changes  have  occurred,  involving  modifications  in  size  and 
shape,  transformation  of  street  areas  and  building  sites,  new  construction,  and 
shifts  in  ownership.  The  complicated  history  of  this  category  makes  it  virtually 
impossible  to  trace  the  growth  in  value  of  specific  parcels  or  to  arrive  at  a  mean- 
ingful estimate  of  their  current  taxable  value. 

It  is  significant,  however,  that  a  number  of  the  samples  in  this  category  were 
reacquired  by  the  City.  For  example,  block  267,  lot  56,  in  Manhattan  is  now  part 
of  a  larger  area  purchased  by  New  York  City  and  then  conveyed  to  East  River 
Housing  Corporation  which,  in  turn,  deeded  this  lot,  together  with  some  others, 
to  the  municipality  for  playground  purposes.  Originally  sold  at  auction  in  1951 
for  $3,400,  this  property  was  improved  and  on  July  15,  1952,  was  resold  to  the 
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City.  The  total  award,  including  fixtures,  was  $6,847.  Another  example  is  block 
270,  lot  39,  which  is  now  part  of  a  larger  area  acquired  for  Gouverneur  Hospital. 
The  auction  sale  price  was  $5,700  in  1951;  the  contract  price  for  repurchase  was 
$9,100  in  1959.  Further  illustrations,  all  in  Manhattan,  follow: 


Block 
275 


285 


315 


Lot 

47 


34 


10 


Remarks 

Sold  at  auction  in  1951  for  $3,200.  Reacquired  by  condemnation 
proceedings  in  1958  for  Manhattan  Repair  Headquarters,  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity,  for  $10,125  (assessed 
value  $5,500). 

Sold  at  auction  in  1953  for  $5,200.  Now  part  of  a  larger  area  ac- 
quired by  the  City  in  a  condemnation  proceeding  in  1957  for 
Seward  Park  Slum  Clearance.  Contract  price  $8,250  (assessed  value, 
$6,000 ) . 

Sold  at  auction  in  1953  for  $4,000.  Reacquired  in  1957  for  Seward 
Park  clearance.  Contract  price  $18,000  (assessed  value  $8,000). 
Part  of  a  larger  area  acquired  by  the  City  in  condemnation  in  1958 
for  Columbia  Houses,  now  known  as  Gompers  Houses. 


Sold  at 

auction 

in  1951,  comparative 

values  for  the  following 

lots  were: 

Auction  Sale  Price 
in  1951 

Repurchase  Price 
in  1958 

Assessed  Value 
in  1958 

333 

10 

$  6,000 

$  9,436 

$  8,000 

338 
338 
339 

9 
22 
22 

7,000 
10,000 
4,200 

50,000 
(not  separately 
available ) 
7,250 

35,000 
(not  separately 
available) 
6,000 

339 

69 

1,800 

2,500 

2,500 

1613  22  Part  of  a  larger  area  acquired  by  New  York  City  for  James  Madi- 
son Houses.  Contract  price  cannot  be  determined  for  this  lot  since 
condemnation  award  included  other  properties.  Original  sale  price 
in  1952  was  $12,300. 

1658        6  j     Sold  at  auction  in  1952  and  1953  at  a  total  bid  price  of  $13,700. 

20  \     Repurchased  by  the  City  in  1956  for  Benjamin  Franklin  Houses. 
106  )     Subsequently  conveyed  ( 1957 )  back  to  the  City  for  school  pur- 
poses. Contract  price  of  these  transactions  cannot  be  determined 
since  consideration  was  for  combined  lots. 

1932  24  Sold  at  auction  in  1954  for  $7,950.  Now  part  of  a  larger  tract 
acquired  in  I960  by  the  City  for  a  playground  and  P.S.  154.  Con- 
tract price  of  $46,000  and  assessed  valuation  of  $30,000  reflect  im- 
provements made  on  the  property  by  former  owners. 

2028  54  Sold  at  auction  in  1953  for  $10,100.  Now  part  of  a  larger  area 
acquired  by  the  City  in  condemnation  in  1959  for  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton Houses.  Contract  price  of  $65,000  and  assessed  valuation  of 
$36,000  reflect  improvements  made  by  previous  owner. 


Similar  experiences  can  be  found  in  Brooklyn.  For  instance,  block  2149,  lot  11, 
which  was  sold  in  1953  for  $3,500,  was  conveyed  back  to  the  City  in  I960,  at  a 
substantially  higher  price,  in  assembling  the  site  for  Jonathan  Williams  Houses. 

Block  2176,  lot  6,  sold  in  1952  for  $3,550,  was  reacquired  in  1961  for  In- 
dependence Houses.  Block  625,  lot  1,  sold  in  1951,  is  now  part  of  a  tract  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Parks  Department.  Blocks  3104,  lot  14,  and  3112,  lot,  12, 
disposed  of  in  1953,  were  repurchased  for  the  Lindsay  Park  housing  development. 
Part  of  the  area  within  blocks  4238,  lot  16,  and  4334,  lot  25,  were  subsequently 
needed  by  the  New  York  City  Transit  Authority. 

The  examples  just  given  leave  little  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  to  the 
advantage  of  New  York  City  to  retain  title  to  these  properties.  Within  a  short 
span  of  years  the  City  was  obliged  to  pay  contract  prices  considerably  higher  than 
the  bids  received  when  these  lots  were  sold  at  public  auction.  Particularly  was  this 
the  case  where  the  parcels  had  been  improved  by  the  interim  owners.  Had  the  City 
planned  carefully  for  the  future  use  of  these  properties,  it  could  have  avoided  the 
additional  costs  associated  with  their  repurchase. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  properties  in  question  are 
widely  scattered  and  that,  in  reacquiring  them,  the  City  was  usually  interested  in 
a  much  larger  tract  involving  many  more  pieces  of  privately  owned  land.  In  most 
instances,  the  cost  of  the  original  parcels  was  negligible  when  compared  with  the 
contract  price  for  the  complete  site.  Moreover,  the  number  of  lots  repurchased 
for  a  public  purpose  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  high  percentage  of  the  total 
number  of  properties  previously  sold  by  the  City.  To  be  sure,  in  the  "miscellaneous" 
category  approximately  one-third  of  the  74  lots  studied  in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn 
were  bought  by  the  City  subsequent  to  their  sale  at  auction.  However,  in  terms  of 
the  total  sample,  only  a  little  over  V '<  of  the  lots  were  directly  or  indirectly  in- 
volved in  transactions  of  this  kind.  Even  in  these  instances  the  City  was  sometimes 
serving  merely  as  an  expediting  agency  in  assembling  properties  for  eventual 
transfer  to  some  private  interest. 


Recapitulation 

The  capital  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  755  lots  was  $5,638,888;  the  aggregate 
assessed  value  (land  and  improvement)  at  the  time  of  sale  was  $5,913,800.  The 
latter  valuation  consisted  chiefly  of  land — i.e.,  the  added  worth  of  improvements 
was  officially  recorded  as  only  $675,910  or  less  than  12  percent  of  the  total 
assessed  value.  By  the  fiscal  year  1963-64  the  assessed  values  of  these  properties 
had  risen  by  several  hundred  percent;  most  of  the  spectacular  gains  are  traceable 
to  the  construction  of  new  improvements.  While  land  values  showed  average  gains 
of  from  50  to  100  percent,  combined  land  and  improvement  values  in  1963-64  were 
from  four  to  six  times  as  high  as  they  had  been  in  the  previous  decade.  Improve- 
ments thus  accounted  for  almost  75  percent  of  the  newly  established  taxable  values. 
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These  increases  in  assessed  value  compare  favorably  with  the  tax  base  for  the 
area  as  a  whole.  For  example,  the  value  of  ordinary  real  estate  (land  and  im- 
provements) in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  rose  from  $11,594,251,552  in  1954-55  to 
$15,623,673,438  in  1963-64 — an  aggregate  gain  of  less  than  35%.  During  the  same 
period  land  values  in  the  two  boroughs  increased  by  approximately  18%. 

Geographic*  Distribution  of  Parcels 

A  study  of  the  geographical  location  of  the  properties  under  consideration 
reveals  some  additional  information  concerning  their  character.  Table  5  shows 
the  distribution  of  the  102  lots  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  according  to  official 
tax  sections. 

TABLE  5 

Auction  Sales  (1950-58)  Borough  of  Manhattan 
Classified  According  to  Tax  Sections 


Tax  Section  Number  Included  in  Sample 


1  17 

2  20 

3  3 

4  3 

5  6 

6  36 

7  9 

8  8 


102 

The  heaviest  concentration  of  sales  was  in  section  6  which  comprises  the 
Harlem  area.  Approximately  the  same  number  of  parcels  was  sold  in  the  com- 
bined sections  1  and  2  which  form  the  territory  south  of  14th  Street.  Virtually 
all  of  the  latter  properties  were  clustered  on  the  East  Side  between  Madison  Street 
and  10th  Street,  east  of  the  Bowery.  Representing  72%  of  the  sample  for  Man- 
hattan, the  lots  in  these  sections  were,  for  the  most  part,  located  in  blighted  or 
deteriorating  neighborhoods,  characterized  by  declining  land  values  and  obsolete 
structures.  In  the  years  following  their  sale  by  the  City,  the  majority  of  these 
properties  rose  in  assessed  value  by  a  percentage  exceeding  that  for  the  entire 
section  in  which  they  are  located.  However,  land  values  remained  relatively  stable; 
the  increase  has  been  ascribed  largely  to  the  value  of  new  improvements. 

The  balance  of  the  sample  for  Manhattan  was  scattered  fairly  evenly  in  the 
rest  of  the  borough. 

In  Brooklyn,  the  sample  was  distributed  among  the  twenty-five  tax  sections 
as  follows: 
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TABLE  6 

Auction  Sales  (1950-58)  Borough  of  Brooklyn 
Classified  According  to  Tax  Sections 


Tax  Section 


Number  Included 

in  Sample  Tax  Section 


Number  Included 
in  Sample 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 

12 
13 


2  14 

13  15 

15  16 

4  17 

6  18 

8  19 

8  20 
75  21 

30  22 
18  23 

9  24 

31  25 
21 


65 
88 
21 
31 
22 
26 
31 
40 
5 
6 
54 
24 


653 


Auction  sales  in  four  of  the  sections:  8,  14,  15,  and  24  represented  43%  of 
the  total.  Five  other  sections:  9,  12,  17,  20,  and  21  accounted  for  another  25%. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  the  sample  for  Brooklyn  is  therefore  included  within  these 
nine  sections.  The  rest  of  the  parcels  were  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
borough. 

The  above-mentioned  districts,  in  which  the  largest  number  of  sales  occurred, 
range  from  the  densely  populated  slum  sections  of  Williamsburg,  Greenpoint, 
Brownsville  and  Bedford-Stuyvesant  to  the  decaying  neighborhoods  in  the  vicinity 
of  Coney  Island  and  the  sparsely  settled  fringe  areas  of  Canarsie  and  New  Lots. 
As  in  Manhattan,  the  blighted  regions  have  been  slow  to  show  any  progress  in 
real  estate  expansion.  Only  since  the  introduction  of  slum  clearance  projects  and 
the  development  of  urban  renewal  programs  has  the  decline  in  land  values  in  some 
of  these  areas  been  arrested  and  new  construction  stimulated.  The  outlying  sections 
were  at  first  extremely  backward  in  their  development  and  a  high  percentage  of 
the  land  was  vacant  at  the  time  that  it  was  auctioned  by  the  City.  Within  the  past 
five  years,  however,  building  activity  has  picked  up,  and  speculative  interest  has 
mounted. 

Assessed  values  of  the  parcels  in  these  nine  sections  have  risen  since  1950-58, 
and  in  most  cases  by  an  amount  substantially  higher  than  the  percentage  increase 
for  the  area  as  a  whole.  In  the  older  neighborhoods  we  have  examples  of  holdings 
that  remained  unchanged  in  value,  or  that  gained  only  slightly.  Even  there,  the 
majority  of  the  lots  participated  in  the  upward  trend.  Paralleling  the  experience 
in  Manhattan,  the  built-up  areas  evidenced  no  sizable  gains  in  land  values;  most 
of  the  increases  resulted  from  higher  improvement  values.  However,  this  was  not 
the  case  in  the  newer  outlying  areas,  such  as  sections  14  and  24,  where  assessed 
land  values  have  multiplied  impressively  since  the  date  of  sale  by  the  City. 
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Parcels  Obtained  Through 
Condemnation  Proceedings 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  996  lots  obtained  through  condemnation 
proceedings  that  were  included  in  the  sample.  This  land  was  assembled  by  New 
York  City  for  a  number  of  urban  renewal  projects  under  Title  I  and  was  transferred 
to  the  sponsors  during  the  period  covered  by  this  study.  A  search  of  the  files 
in  the  Property  Records  Division  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Real 
Estate  reveals  that  these  lots  were  sold  in  large  blocks  to  single  interests.  In  this 
collection  of  properties  there  was  an  interlacing  of  small  slivers  of  land  acquired 
by  the  City  for  non-payment  of  taxes.  By  and  large,  however,  these  lands  and 
properties  came  into  possession  of  the  City  through  condemnation  of  specific  sites 
for  public  improvements,  and  the  inclusion  of  in  rem  parcels  within  the  area  is 
purely  coincidental.  Shortly  after  acquisition,  such  urban  renewal  areas  were 
usually  sold  to  private  operators  who  undertook  to  demolish  existing  structures, 
relocate  tenants  and  construct  new  improvements. 

Five  of  the  urban  renewal  projects  were  in  Brooklyn:  Pratt  Institute  (con- 
sisting of  161  lots),  University  Towers  (145  lots),  Long  Island  University  (76 
lots),  Kingsview  Homes  (28  lots)  and  Brooklyn  Hospital  (18  lots).  Four  others 
were  located  in  Manhattan:  Godfrey  Nurse  Houses  (191  lots),  Lincoln  Center  (175 
lots),  University  Center  (130  lots),  and  Morningside  Heights  (72  lots).  In  each 
instance  the  bid  price  for  the  tract  of  land  was  substantially  below  the  assessed 
value  for  land  and  improvement  on  the  combined  properties  at  the  time  of  sale. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  selling  price  was  close  to,  or  even  less  than,  the 
assessed  value  of  the  land  only.  This  is  understandable  for  it  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  one  of  the  main  obstacles  to  the  clearance  of  blighted  areas  and  slums 
is  the  site  cost.  The  urban  redevelopment  program  authorized  by  Title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  and  supplemented  by  the  1954  Housing  Act  has  provided  the 
necessary  funds  to  assemble,  clear,  and  prepare  the  land  for  sale  or  lease  to  private 
developers.  By  absorbing  two-thirds  of  the  net  project  cost,  the  federal  government 
has  enabled  the  municipality  to  encourage  private  efforts  in  undertaking  re- 
development projects. 

In  Brooklyn,  the  428  lots  included  in  renewal  projects  were  sold  for  $2,649,406. 
Assessed  values  at  the  time  of  sale  amounted  to  $2,464,900  (land),  and  $5,459,250 
(land  and  improvements).  Most  of  the  buildings  on  these  sites  were  demolished 
and  comprehensive  plans  for  long-range  land  use  put  into  effect.  This  frequently 
involved  the  re-mapping  of  streets,  the  dropping  of  certain  parcels  from  the 
original  plot,  and  the  absorption  of  new  lots  to  round  out  the  area.  By  1963-64 
the  total  taxable  value  of  these  projects  was  $9,536,700;  in  addition  a  valuation  of 
$6,248,900  was  recorded  for  exempt  parcels.  (See  Table  7.)  The  568  lots  com- 
prising the  Manhattan  projects  were  sold  for  $9,368,712,  compared  with  total  as- 
sessed land  values  of  $10,727,200  and  land  and  improvement  values  of  $21,528,100 
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at  the  time  of  sale.  The  intensive  redevelopment  of  these  sites  resulted  in  a  1963-64 
taxable  value  of  $41,976,000  while  an  additional  valuation  of  exempt  properties  at 
Lincoln  Center  amounted  to  846,800,000.  (See  Table  8.) 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  heavy  cash  subsidies  granted  by  the  federal  and 
municipal  governments  and  the  liberal  tax  exemption  privileges  accorded  certain 
of  these  properties  have  resulted  in  a  regeneration  of  the  areas  and  a  general  up- 
grading in  taxable  values  of  the  surrounding  community.  The  fact  that  current 
assessed  values  (exclusive  of  exempt  parcels)  of  the  projects  themselves  far  ex- 
ceed the  aggregate  land  and  improvement  values  of  the  original  lots  is  also 
significant.  Although  these  parcels  do  not  properly  fit  the  definition  of  "surplus 
City-owned  properties"  used  in  this  study,  they  nevertheless  furnish  additional 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  privately  sponsored  improvements  (even  when  heavily 
subsidized  by  public  funds)  help  to  enhance  the  local  tax  base.  An  analysis  of 
the  influence  of  the  urban  renewal  program  upon  New  York  City's  real  estate 
tax  revenues  might  well  form  the  basis  for  another  research  project. 

Conclusions 

Reviewing  the  experiences  of  New  York  City  with  respect  to  the  auction 
sales  of  the  755  in  rem  parcels  included  in  this  svirvey,  the  evidence  indicates 
certain  desirable  fiscal  results.  In  addition  to  the  gross  revenue  of  $5,638,888  initially 
derived  from  the  transfer  of  title  to  these  properties,  the  City  gained  the  further 
advantage  of  adding  them  to  the  tax  rolls.  This  immediately  provided  supple- 
mental annual  tax  revenues  in  excess  of  $200,000,  while  simultaneously  producing 
a  net  savings  in  interest  on  the  capital  fund  of  approximately  $170,000  per  annum. 
With  the  passage  of  time,  the  more  effective  utilization  of  this  real  estate  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  new  owners  brought  about  sizable  increases  in  property  values, 
with  corresponding  gains  in  the  tax  base.  By  the  fiscal  year  1963-64  the  combi- 
nation of  higher  tax  rates  and  a  rising  level  of  assessed  valuations  resulted  in  a 
better  than  seven-fold  increase  in  real  estate  tax  revenues.  The  City  currently 
collects  more  than  81,500,000  annually  in  taxes  from  these  parcels. 

Admittedly,  the  City  sacrificed  the  possibility  of  large  capital  gains  (sometimes 
amounting  to  several  hundred  or  even  several  thousand  percent)  in  seeking  im- 
mediate cash  through  disposing  of  in  rem  properties  at  public  action.  However, 
the  data  under  review  do  not  offer  convincing  proof  that  the  sale  of  government- 
held  lands  resulted  in  excessively  large  speculative  profits  to  private  interests.  The 
several  categories  examined  consistently  revealed  that  sharp  rises  in  land  values 
were  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Average  assessed  values  of  land,  for  all 
properties  included  in  the  sample  increased  by  sixty  percent  from  the  date  of  sale 
through  the  year  1963-64.  The  major  increase  in  total  assessed  value  is  traceable 
to  specific  capital  improvements  rather  than  to  a  general  expansion  in  the  real 
estate  market. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  property  tax  rate,  combined  with  interest 
on  capital  derived  from  the  sale  of  in  rem  parcels,  provides  a  net  yield  to  the 
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City  of  approximately  eight  percent.  Over  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve  years  this 
represents  an  aggregate  return  of  close  to  one  hundred  percent  —  assuming  no 
significant  change  in  assessed  values;  in  instances  where  the  assessment  has  been 
raised,  the  revenue  to  the  City  is  even  greater.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
sample  for  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan  showed  increases  in  land  value  of  more  than 
one  hundred  percent  during  the  period  covered  by  the  study.  Except  where  it  can 
be  shown  that  properties  yield  substantial  rental  incomes  or  that  they  offer  near- 
term  speculative  gains  the  odds  seem  to  favor  a  policy  of  rapid  disposal  of  publicly- 
held  lands. 

The  most  significant  increases  in  property  values  can  be  identified  with  certain 
outstanding  parcels  in  the  hands  of  imaginative  and  dynamic  operators:  the 
majority  of  the  holdings  showed  only  modest  advances.  This  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  higher  evaluation  on  the  current  tax  rolls  is  a  derivative  of 
private  real  estate  activity.  If  New  York  City  had  retained  title  to  the  755  parcels 
that  we  have  studied  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  the  municipality  to  invest 
new  venture  capital  in  order  to  achieve  comparable  changes  in  value. 

Retention  of  title  would  also  have  involved  the  responsibility  of  proper  man- 
agement and  supervision.  The  Department  of  Real  Estate  is  no  newcomer  to  this 
field;  its  Bureau  of  Property  Management  supervises  the  handling  of  in  rem  and 
other  parcels,  including  urban  renewal  areas,  until  they  are  disposed  of  by  the 
City.  But,  properties  in  tax  arrears  connote  special  problems:  most  of  them  are 
in  depressed  areas  or  have  been  neglected  for  some  time,  and  many  of  the  build- 
ings are  in  miserable  shape  and  require  extensive  repair  and  costly  replacement. 
To  provide  even  the  minimum  essentials  for  safety,  health,  and  comfort  of  the 
tenants  would  involve  serious  administrative  burdens.  The  difficulties  and  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  a  huge  inventory  of  properties  to  be  managed,  leased,  and 
supervised  raises  important  doubts  concerning  the  profitability  of  such  an  operation. 

From  time  to  time  the  City  has  found  it  necessary  to  repurchase,  at  higher 
prices,  parcels  originally  disposed  of  at  public  auction.  This  is  regrettable  and 
might  suggest  the  advisability  of  more  systematic  planning.  Of  course  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  forecast  future  needs  with  absolute  precision.  Shifts  in  popula- 
tion, changes  in  traffic  patterns,  and  alterations  in  zoning  requirements  and  in 
the  master  plan  of  a  city  are  some  important  variables  affecting  such  decisions. 
In  the  light  of  these  uncertainties,  the  number  of  parcels  the  City  has  had  to  re- 
acquire does  not  appear  to  be  excessive.  In  any  event  the  alternative  policy  of 
maintaining  a  large  "land  bank"  for  supplying  possible  future  sites  for  public 
purposes  is  unnecessarily  extravagant.  If  properly  administered,  the  current  practice 
of  permitting  city  agencies  to  file  requests  for  specific  sites  and  of  requiring  a 
periodic  review  of  surplus  land  holdings  would  appear  to  be  satisfactory. 
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I.  Roy  Psaty 
Chester  Rapkin 
George  M.  Raymond 
Mrs.  Ira  S.  Robbins 
Frederick  P.  Rose 
L.  0.  Rothschild 
Alan  G.  Rudolph 
Bayard  Rustin 
Roger  Schafer 
James  H.  Scheuer 
Mrs.  Ruth  M.  Senior 


William  F.  Blitzer 
SECRETARY 


Richard  J.  Scheuer 
TREASURER 


Whitney  North  Seymour,  Jr. 
Edwin  H.  Spengler 
Clarence  S.  Stein 
Carl  S.  Stern 
Hope  R.  Stevens 
Mrs.  R.  Peter  Straus 
Louis  Stulberg 
Walter  Thabit 
Laurence  A.  Tisch 
David  Tishman 
Maxwell  H.  Tretter 
Mrs.  Ida  B.  Webster 
Robert  C.  Weinberg 
Mrs.  Vita  0.  Weiss 
Louis  Winnick 


ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR 

Marian  Sameth 


Founded  in  1937,  the  Citizens'  Housing  and  Planning  Council  is  an  independent,  non-profit  civic 
group,  drawing  its  membership  from  professionals  and  laymen  interested  in  the  fields  of  plan- 
ning, architecture,  construction,  labor,  social  welfare,  administration  and  real  estate. 

The  Council  works  toward  better  housing  and  a  well-planned  city  through  programs  of  education, 
participation  in  public  activities,  and  counseling  with  citizens'  groups  and  official  bodies.  It 
tries  to  strike  a  balance  between  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  local  groups,  and  the  needs  of 
the  city  as  a  whole. 

The  Council  is  supported  by  its  members,  and  by  corporate  contributions  and  private  grants. 


Annual  Membership:  Sustaining,  $50  or  more;  Contributing,  $25;  Organizations,  $10  or  more; 
Associate,  $10;  Active,  $5  (available  only  to  students  and  civil  servants). 

Membership  dues  and  contributions  are  income  tax  deductible 


